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had made the only atonement in_ his 


town. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


| 





AttHoven our Maying party had en- 
gaged to breakfast with Mrs. Percival at | 


| with fine horses, 
“now harnessing. 
“quite as pleasant ; and, for my own part, 
|I prefer driving to any other amuse- 
ment.” 


lord cannot accommodate us with a coach ; 

but he has furnished two handsome gigs, 
which the hostler is 
This may, perhaps, be 


This last arrangement of Woodville, 
like the toast and coffee he had ordered, 


| was gratefully relished by his friends, 


who, finding their flagging spirits agree- 
|, ably reanimated, soon intimated their 
readiness to depart. The carriages were | 


power, by securing them a ride into | 


'arms of Flanders, wo was himself almost 
| Precipitated from his seat. Some coun- 
| try Jehu, in attempting to pass them, 
had brought the two vehicles in contact, 
by which carelessness his own was upset, 
and his shoulder dislocated. 
This disaster happened near the resi- 
dence of a celebrated surgeon, and thi- 
ther the unfortunate stranger was imme- 
diately conducted by Flanders, attended 
by the now terrified and sympathising 
'Selina. The doctor being fortunately at 
|home, both parties were soon enabled to 
proceed into jown. 
Flanders reasonably concluded that 
this unforseen detention would decide 
|the race in Woodville’s favour; and, 
| therefore, pursued the remainder of his 
‘route at such a moderate pace, that the 








eight o’clock, and, notwithstanding that | accordingly ordered to the door, into l clock had struck ten before the anxious 


oo the ladies had complained of fatigue, 


one of which Woodville immediately 


Mrs. Percival again beheld her daughter, 


Woodville seemed determined to prolong , handed Sophia, and seizing the reins, ! of whom she instantly inquired, before 


the excursion, by constantly recollecting | 
some new point of view from which the 
enchanting scenery which surrgwaded | 
them would appear to still greater ad-| 
vantage. At length, the deep tones of | 
the Old South bell, which floated on the | 
still air over a bay equally, tranquil, in- | 
formed them that they had already viola- | ! 
ted their promise, and that breakfast | 
would inevitably wait theirreturn, for at | 
least an hour. , 

They had now descended the south-| 
western declivity of those romantic) 
heights, and were strolling through a) 
beautiful meadow which skirted the turn- 
pike leading to Roxbury.—An inn was in 
view, where Woodville insisted that the 
party should pause a few minutes for re- 
pose and refreshment. Flanders second- 
ed the proposition, and the wearied fe- 
males consented without much entreaty. 
They were ushered into a neat little par- 
lour, where Woodville left them to seek 
the landlord, whom he represented as a 
good-natured fellow, and his particular 
_ friend. In a few minutes afterward a 
servant entered. to lay the cloth for 

~ breakfast, which was introduced the same 





took his seat by her side. The other 
was o comes by Selina and Flanders. 

‘ Neck or Bridge /’’ inquired the lat- }) 
ter. 

* The Neck, by all means,” answered 
Woodville ; “ it is the shortest distance, 
and the best road.” 

“* To convince you of your mistake, I | 
will take the Bridge, and pass Lamphier’s 
ten minutes before you.” 

** Done! for a bottle of his claret.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Woodville 


| cracked his whip in the air, and was out 
\of sight in a moment ; 


while Flanders, 
confident of success, wheeled off in the 
opposite direction. 

The sprightly loquacity of Selina, 
which had hitherto proved a velocipede 
for Time, now immediately gave place 
to a most provoking taciturnity. Flan- 
ders ardently sought to elevate her into 
the lively vein of conversation from which 
she had so abruptly fallen ; but his assi- 
duities were only rewarded by chilling 
monosyllables, or half articulated senten- 
ces, While they were crossing the 
Bridge; she was silent and thoughtful, 
and the deafening din of wheels rattling 








“moment Woodville returned. 
During this welcome repast, W: 
djpfotmad the ladies, that as he | had 








over the pavements of Washington-street, 
had scarcely roused her from this reverie, 
when a sudden shock threw her into the 





| ei#her could alight 

* Where is Sophia and Woodville ?” 
| senders and Selina exchanged looks 
|of surprise, as both exclaimed 

*« Are they not yet returned ?” 

‘** | fear that some misfortune has de- 
tained them,” cried Selina. ‘* Let us 
go immediately back and seek them.” 

‘* Permit me to go alone,” replied 
Flanders. ‘* Your spirits have already 
been too much agitated by fatigue and 
alarm.” 

‘* Nay—I must along, sir—do not re- 
fuse me. Should any serious accident 
have befallen them, | should never for- 
give myself for being absent. My cousin 
among strangers” 

Flanders had heard enough to convince 
him, and giving his steed the whip, they 
soon retraced their way to the scene of 
their own disaster, without meeting with 
or hearing of the objects they sought. 
They continued their course to Roxbu- 
ry, and from thence to the inn in Dor- 
chester, where they had breakfasted, 
and separated. 

Here the first object that met their 








| view, was the very vehicle in which 


Woodville and Sophja had departed, and 
who, they now supposed, had for some 
reason ities, returned to the inn. A 
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black fellow was employed in liberating 
the smoking steed from the foam-covered 
harness, and of him Flanders inquired 
for the gentleman and lady. 

** They no come back, massa,” re- 
plied the hostler. ‘ Massa Woodville 
send little boy with the gig, who drive 
like old Nick.” 

“* A boy! Where is he ?” 

“« He gone some time, massa.”’ 

* How is this to be accounted for,” 
said Flanders to Selina. ‘‘ It is almost 
impossible they should have passed us ; 
and yet they must have arrived at your 
house soon after we left it.” 

Selina listened in silence, and both sat 
lost in conjecture during their return to 
town. On arriving again at her mother’s 
door, Selina sprang from the carriage, 
ran into the house, and with open arms, 
exclaimed—— é 

** Where is she? Where is Sophia ?” 

** Are they still not with you ?” asked 
her mother, with a look and tone of the 
utmost consternation. 

This question was an ice-bolt to the 
hearts of Flanders and Selina. Motion- 
less they stood, and gazed on each other 
in mute amazement. Flanders first re- 
covered the use of his faculties. © 

** Be not alarmed, ladies, | entreat 
you. There is certainly some mystery 
in this affair, but I hope and trust no 
danger. Be kind enough to compose 
your spirits, and I pledge myself that 
your present disagreeable suspense shall 
not be of long duration.” 

So saying, he reascended the chaise, 
and drove off with the velocity of an ex- 






er hour passed, and no tidings 
been obtained of the fugitives. Mrs. 
Percival and her daughter exchanged 
many an anxious look, expressive of fears 
which they dared not communicate. They 
were seated by the window, watching the 
return of Flanders, when their attention 
was arrested by a hackney coach which 
stopped at the door. Selina shrieked 











which had delayed it. Sophia returned 
the caresses of her affectionate friends, 
while she endeavoured to conceal the 
traces of grief which were conspicuous 
in her disordered aspect. But when af- 
fection had become perfectly satisfied 
that its object was safe and uninjured, cu- 
riosity began to assert its claims. 

Sophia, with a slight wave of the hand, 
referred them to Woodville for an ex- 
planation; who, with a faltering voice 
and embarrassed downcast look, began 
to state that an accident had happened to 
the chair in which they started, which 
prevented their proceeding; and that 
they were, consequently, compelled to 
stop at a hotel in Roxbury, until he could 
send into town for a hackney coach. 

He was interrupted in his recital by a 
loud knock at the door, which being 
opened by Selina, a letter was put into 
her hands addressed to her cousin. 

Sophia broke the seal, and cast her 
eyes over the contents, when the colour 
forsook her cheeks, and with a piercing 
shriek she sunk senseless on the floor. 

[To be continued.] 
L—LLL—L—— 


THE SKETCH BOOK. 


We have already noticed this beautiful work, and 
have now obtained permission to give our fair 
readers a specimen, in which they will readily 
recognize the brilliant imagination and chaste 
style of our countryman Wasnincron Irvine. 
The sketch which comprises the following tale, 
is entitled The Wife, and commences with an 
eulogium on conjugal felicity which ought to 
be read by every bachelor. Then follows the 
tale, which ought to be read by every female, 
old and young—married, or intending to be. 


THE WIFE. 


My intimate friend, Leslie, had marri- 
ed a beautiful and accomplished girl, who 
had been brought up in the midst of 
fashionable life. She had, it is true, no 
fortune, but that of my friend was ample ; 
and he delighted in the anticipation of 
indulging her in every elegant pursuit, 
and administering to those delicate tastes 


with joy, when she saw her cousin hand- |j 20d fancies, that spread a kind of witchery 
ed out by Woodville, who conducted her || about the sex.—‘‘ Her life,” said he, 
into the house, faint, pale, and violently | “ shall be like a fairy. tale.” 


agitated. In the next moment she was 
pressed in the arms of 


The very difference in their characters 


her aunt, and|j produced an harmonious combination : 


almost stifled with the caresses of herjj he was of a romantic, and somewhat se- 


cousin. “i 
For some time the joy of mee 
gladed.all inguisies reaped 






jj rious, cast; she was all life and gladness. 
ing pre-|j{ have often noticed the mute rapture 
causes with which he would gaze upon her in 








company, of which her sprightly powers 
made her the delight ; and how, in the 
midst of applause, her eye would still 
turn to him, as if there alone she sought 
favour and acceptance. When leaning 
on his arm, her slender form contrasted 
finely with his tall, manly person. The 
fond confiding air with which she looked 
up to him, seemed to call forth a flush of 
triumphant pride and cherishing tender- 
ness, as if he doated on his lovely bur- 
then for its very helplessness. Never 
did a couple set forward on the flowery 
path of early and well-suited marriage 
with a fairer prospect of felicity. 

It was the mishap of my friend, how- 
ever, to have embarked his fortune in 
large speculations ; and he had not been 
married many months, when, by a suc- 
cession of sudden disasters, it was swept 
from him, and he found himself reduced 
almost to penury. Fer a time he kept 
his situation to himself, and went about 
with a haggard countenance, and a break- 
ing heart. His life was but a protracted 
agony ; and what rendered it more in- 
supportable, was the necessity of keep- 
ing up a smile in the presence of his 
wife ; for he could not bring himself to 
overwhelm her with the news. She saw, 
however, with the quick eyes of affec- 
tion, that all was not well with him. She 
marked his altered looks and stifled sighs, 
and was not to be deceived by his sickly 
and vapid attempts at cheerfulness. She 
tasked all her sprightly powers and ten- 
der blandishments to win him back to 
happiness ; but she only drove the ar- 
row deeper into his soul. The more he 
saw cause to love her, the more tortur- 
ing was the thought that he was soon to 
make her wretched. A little while, 
thought be, and the smile will vanish 
from that cheek—the song will die away 
from those lips—the lustre of those eyes 
will be quenched with sorrow ; and the 
happy heart which now beats lightly io 
that bosom, will be weighed down, like 
mine, by the cares and miseries of the 
world, 

At length he came to me one day, and 
related his whole situation in a tone of 
the deepest despair. When I had heard 
him through, I inquired, “‘ does your 
wife know all this ?—At the question 
he burst into an agony of tears. ‘‘ For 
God’s sake!” cried he, “if you have 
any pity on me, don’t mention my wife ; 
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it is the thought of her that drives me) 
almost to madness !”’ 

«¢ And why not ?”” saidI. ‘* She must 
know it sooner or later; you cannot 
keep it long from her, and the intelli- 
gence may break upon her in a more 
startling manner, than if imparted by 
yourself; for the accents of those we | 
love soften the harshest tidings. Besides, 
you are depriving yourself of the com- 
forts of her sympathy ; and not merely 
that, but also endangering the only bond | 
that can keep hearts together—an ‘are- 
served community of thought and feel- 
ing. She will soon perceive that some- | 
thing is secretly preying upon your mind ; 
and true love will not brook reserve, | 
but feels undervalued and outraged, | 
when even the sorrows of those it loves 
are concealed from it.” 

‘< Oh, but my friend! to think what a) 
blow I am to give to all her future pros- | 
pects !—how I am to strike her very soul | 
to the earth, by telling her that her hus- | | 
band is a beggar !—that she is to forego 
all the elegancies of life—all the plea- | 
sures of society—to sink with me into. 
indigence and obscurity! ‘To tell her 
that I have dragged her down from the | 
sphere in which she might have continu- 
ed to move in constant brightness—the 
light of every eye—the admiration of 
every heart! How can she bear po- 
verty ? she has been brought up in all 
the refinements of opulence. How can 
she bear neglect ? she has been the idol 
of society. Oh, it will break her heart, 
it will break her heart !—” 

I saw his grief was eloquent, and I let 
it have its flow ; for sorrow relieves it- 
self by words. When his paroxysm had 
subsided, and he had relapsed into moody 
silence, I resumed the subject gently, 
and urged him to break his situation at 
once to his wife. He shook his head 
mournfully, but positively. 

‘* But how are you to keep it from 
her? It is necessary she should know 
it, that you may take the steps proper to 
the alteration of your circumstances. 











countenance, ‘ don’t let that afflict you. 


happiness in outward show—you have 
yet friends, warm friends, who will not 
think the worse of you for being less 








aplendidly lodged: and surely it does not 


~ 


require a palace to be happy with 
Mary—” 

‘** { could be happy with her,” cried 
he convulsively, ‘* in a hovel !—lI could 
go down with her into poverty and the 
dust !—I could—I could God bless 
her !—God bless her !’’ cried he, burst- 





ing into a transport of grief and tender- | 


ness. 

‘* And believe me, my friend,” said I, 
stepping up, and grasping him warmly by 
the hand, ‘* believe me, she can be the 
same with you. Aye, more: it will be 
asource of pride and triumph to her— 
it will call forth all the latent energies 
and fervent sympathies of her nature ; 
|for she will rejoice to prove that she 
loves you for yourself. ‘There is in| 
every true woman’s heart a spark ot) 
heavenly fire, which lies dormant in the |) 
broad daylight of prosperity ; but which | 
kindles up, and beams and blazes in the | 
dark hour of adversity. No man knows 
what the wife of his bosom is—no man 
knows what a ministering angel she is— 
until he has gone with her through the 
| fiery trials of this world.” 








There was something in the earnest- | 
ness of my manner, and the figurative | 
style of my language, that caught the ex- 
cited imagination of Leslie. I knew the 
auditor 1 had to deal with ; and following 
up the impression I had made, I*finished 
by persuading him to go home and un- 
burden his sad heart to his wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all 1 
had said, | felt some little solicitude for 
the result. Who can calculate on the 
fortitude of one whose whole life has 
been a round of pleasures? Her gay 


spirits might revolt at the dark, down- || 


ward path of low humility, suddenly 
pointed out before her, and might cling 
to the sunny regions in which they had 
hitherto revelled. Besides, ruin in 
fashionable life is accompanied by so 
many galling mortifications, to which, in 
other ranks, it is a stranger.—In short, | 
could not meet Leslie, the next morning, 
without trepidation. He had made the 
disclosure. 

** And how did she bear it ?” 

‘* Like an angel! It seemed rather to 
be a relief to her mind, for she threw 


| 





come to an end. 


|| of the simplest kind. 


| ruined man—the 








her arms around my neck, and asked if 
this was all that had lately made me un- 


dergo. She has no idea of poverty but 
in the abstract : she has only read of it 
in poetry, where it is allied to love. 
She feels as yet no privation: she ex- 
periences no want of accustomed con- 
veniences or elegancies. When we 
come practically to experience its sordid 
cares, its paltry wants, its petty humilia- 
tions—then will be the real trial.” 


** But,” said I, ‘* now that you have 
got over the severest task, that of break- 
ing it to her, the sooner you let the world 
into the secret the better. The disclo- 
sure may be mortifying ; but then it is a 
single misery, and soon over ; whereas 
you otherwise suffer it, in anticipation, 
every hour in the day. It is not pover- 
ty, so much as pretence, that harasses a 
struggle between a 
/proud mind and an empty purse—the 
|| keeping up a hollow show that must soon 
Have the courage to 
appear poor, and yon disarm poverty of 
its sharpest sting.”” On this point I found 
Leslie perfectly prepared. He had no 
false pride himself, and as to his wife, 
she was only anxious to conform to their 
altered fortunes. 


Some days afterwards he called upon 
me in the evening. He had disposed of 
his dwelling house, and taken a small 
cottage in the country, a few miles from 
town. He had been busied all day in 
sending out furniture. The new estab- 
lishment required few articles, and those 
All the splendid 
furniture of his late residence had been 
sold, excepting his wife’s harp. That, 


| he said, was too closely associated with 


the idea of herself; it belonged to the 
little story of their loves ; for some of 
the sweetest moments of their courtship 
were those when he had leaned over 
that instrument, and listened to the melt- 
ing tones of her voice. I could not but 
smile at this instance of romantic gallant- 
ry in a doating husband. 


He was now going out to the cottage 
where his wife had been all day, super- 
intending its arrangement. My feelings 
had become strongly interested in the 
progress of this family story, and as it 
was a fine evening, I offered to accom- 
pany him. 


He was wearied with the fatigues of 


happy—but, poor girl,” added he, ‘‘ she }j the day, and as we walked out, fell into a 
cannot realize the change we must un-} fit of gloomy musing. . 
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“ Poor Mary !”’ at length broke, with 
a heavy sigh, from his lips. 

‘‘ And what of her,”’ asked I, ™ has 
any thing happened to her ?”’ , 

“ What,” said he, darting an impa- 
tient glance, ‘is it nothing to be redu- 
ced to this paltry situation—to be caged 
in a miserable cottage—to be obliged to 
toil almost in the menial concerns of ‘her 
wretched habitation ?”” 

‘¢ Has she then repinedat the change ?”’ 

‘‘Repined! she has been nothing but 
sweetness and good humour. Indeed, 
she seems in better spirits than I have 
ever known her ; she has been to me all 
Jove, and tenderness, and comfort !” 

“‘ Admirable girl!” exclaimed I. ** You 
call yourself poor, my friend ; you never 
were so rich—you never knew the bound- 
less treasures of excellence you possess- 
ed in that woman.” 

** Ob, but my friend, if this first meet- 
ing at the cottage were over, I think | 
could then be comfortable. But this is 
her first day of real experience: She 
has been introduced into a humble dwell- 
ing—she has been employed all day io 
arranging its miserable equipments—she 
has for the first time known the fatigues 
of domestic employment—shé has for the 
first time looked around her on a home 
destitute of every thing elegant, and 
almost convenient ; and may now be sit- | 
ting down, exhausted and spiritless, 
brooding over a prospect of future po- } 
verty.” 3 

There was a degree of probability in 
this picture that I could not gainsay, so 
we walked on in silence. 

After turning from the main road, up a 
narrow lane, so thickly shaded by forest 
trees, as.to give it a complete air of se- 
clusion, we came in sight of the cottage. 
It was humble enough in its appearance 
for the most pastoral poet ; and yet it 
had a pleasing rural look. A wild vine 
had overrun one end with a profusion of 
foliage ; a few trees threw their branches 

ly over it; and I observed seve- 
ral pots of flowers tastefully disposed 
about the door, and on the grass plot in 
front. ‘A small wicket gate opened upon 
a footpath that wound through some 
shrubbery to the door. Just-as we ap- 
proached, we heard the sound of music— 


Leslie grasped my arm ; we paused | 











listened. It was Mary’s voice, in a style 
ef the most touching simplicity, singing a 


little air of which her husband was pe- 
culiarly fond. 

I felt Leslie’s hand tremble on my arm. 
He stepped forward, to hear more dis- 
tinctly. His step made a noise on the 
gravel walk. A bright beautiful face 
glanced out at the window, and vanished 
—a light footstep was heard—and Mary 
came tripping forth to meet us. She 
was in a pretty rural dress of white; a 
few wild flowers were twisted in her fine 
hair ; a fresh bloom was on her cheek ; 
her whole countenance beamed with 
smiles———I had never seen her look so 
lovely. 

‘‘ My dear George,” cried she, “ I 
am so glad you are come; I’ve been 
watching and watching for you ; and run- 
ning down the lane, and looking out for 
you. I’ve set out a table under a beau- 
tiful tree behind the cottage ; and I’ve 
been gathering some of the most deli- 
cious strawberries, for I know you are 
fond of them—and we have such excel- 
lent cream—and every thing is so sweet 
and still here—Oh!” said she, putting 
her arm within his, and looking up bright- 
ly in his face, ‘Oh, we shall be so 
snug!” 

Poor Leslie was overcome.—He 
caught her to his bosom—he folded his 
arms around her—he kissed her again 
and again—he could not speak, but thé 
tears gushed into his eyes. And he has 
often assured me, that though the world 
has since gone prosperously with him, 
and his life has been a happy one, yet 
never has he experienced a moment of 
such unutterable felicity. 





The pain which is felt, when we are 
transplanted from our native soil—when 
the living branch is cut from the parent 
tree—is one of the most poignant, which 
we have to endure through life. There 
are after-griefs, which wound more deep- 
ly, which leave behind them scars never 
to be effaced, which bruise the spirit, and 
sometimes break the heart ; but never 
do we feel so keenly the want of love, 
the necessity of being loved, and the 
sense of utter desertion, as when we 
first leave the haven or home, and are, 
as it were, pushed off upon the stream 
of life. 


Desultory Selections, 
AND ORIGINAL REMARKS. 





DRAMATIC MANIA. 


This is a kind of an epidemic disease, 
which has ever been more or less pre- 
valent, in all ages and countries where 
the stage was tolerated. In our own 
day, and in these ‘ sober régions of the 
west,” we have seen patients labouring 
under the effects of this singular malady, 
and exhibiting such contortions of coun- 
tenance and extravagance of gesture, as 
excited the laughter of some, the pity of 
others, and the contempt of all. Even 
females are subject to it, of which we 
now know of more than one instance in 
this enlightened city ; and there is, un- 
fortunately, no cure for it, but time and 
experience. 

These observations recaJ] to our re- 
collection a marvellous sfory which an- 
cient historians have related, among 
others, of Abdera, a maritime town of 
Thrace, situated at the mouth of the 
river Nessus, which is, in substance, as 
follows : 


Daving the reign of Lysimachus, the ishabi- 
tants of Abdera were afflicted with a burning 
fever, which reached its maximum on the seventh 
day, and which affected their imaginations in 
such a manner, that every one fancied himself a 
player! The favourite drama of this theatrical 
city, was the Andromeda of Euripides ; and it 
was not uncommon to see groups of these deli- 
rious tragedians spouting in the streets with all 
the fervour and sincerity of real actors. 


Lucian, who relates thisgincredible 


story, accounts for it from the following 


circumstance : 


During a very sultry summer, the Andromeda 
of Euripides was performed in Abdera, by the 
celebrated actor Archelaus. When the audience 
was dismissed, several of them were seized with 
a delirious fever ; and as the various incidents of 
the play had made a deep impression upon their 
minds, they began, during the paroxysms of the 








disease, to imitate the gestures and looks of the 


| leading characters, and pronounce the broken 


sentences which their memory had preserved. 
The disease was epidemical, and, therefore, the 
whole of the inhabitants were seized with this 
dramatic mania. 





LAURA’S TOMB. 


The admirers of Petrarch, and the 
lovers of his Laura, will feel their sensi- 
bility excited by every thing relating to 
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those interesting personages. We there- 
fore extract the following from Dutens’ 
Memoirs. 


At dinner to-day I happened to mention the 
tomb of Petrarch’s Laura, which I often visited 
formerly in the convent where she was buried ; 
and of which I this morning, in vain, inquired the 
place. ‘ There is nothing singular in your disap- 
pointment,’ said one of the party, ‘ the convent, 
in which her ashes reposed, is sold and demolish- 
ed, and the chapel, in which a tombstone indica- 
ted her rest, is now transformed into a stable of 
mules and of jackasses. If you will take a walk 
after dinner, you will have an opportunity to de- 
plore this shocking outrage offered to beauty and 
genius.’ I accompanied him: the chapel was in- 
habited by six mules and their drivers, as civilized 
and sensible as themselves, by two jackasses, lay- 
ing down on the tombstone of Laura. It was not 
without some difficulty that we could remove 
them so far as to see that of the inscription, no- 
thing remained but ‘ Laura’........ and ‘ re- 
quiescat in pace. No! not even her remains 
have been left unpolluted by the abominable 
monsters, that revered nothing, either sacred, re- 
spectable, or admirable. 





CONJUGAL FELICITY. 


Though much has already been said 
and written on this important subject, it 
is far, very far, from being exhausted ; 
and every new idea that we meet with, 
as well as every old one in a new Czess, 
which may have a tendency to promote 
connubial bliss, shall be, from time to 
time, presented to our fair readers. 
With this view we copy the following 
from Hutton’s Court of Requests. 


There are three requisites to form conjugal 
happiness—prudence, good nature, and love. Pru- 


dence and good nature are very different things, |: 


and not unger command ; but, whenever they 
appear, love is as sure to follow, as the chaise the 
horses, When this trio meet, happiness will grow 
with time, and like the oak, flourish in old age. 


‘No decays of beauty, or of health ; no mutila- 


tions of body, or wrinkles in the face, can dimi- 
nish it. But if we look into the world, we shall 
find the matches of this amiable description al- 
most as thinly scattered as the righteous men in 
Sodom. 


== 
WANDERING JEW. 


A few years ago, there was a fellow 
with a long beard in London, who pro- 
fessed himself to be the wandering Jew. 
He declared he had been with Noah in 
the ark. Some person asked him which 
country he liked best of all that he had 
visited in his long peregrination ; he an- 
swered, Spain, as, perhaps, a man would 
have done who had really seen all the 


world. But it was remarked, as rather 
extraordinary, that a Jew should prefer 
the country of the inquisition. ‘ God 
bless you, sir,’ replied the ready rogue, 
shaking his head, and smiling at the same 
‘time, as if at the error of the observa- 
tion, ‘ it was long before christianity that 
I was last in Spain; and I shall not go 
there again till it is all over.’ 





A ROMAN 


Being about to repudiate his wife, 
amongst a variety of other questions from 
her enraged kinsmen, was asked, ‘ Is not 
your wife a sensible woman? Is she not 
a handsome woman? Has she not borne 
you five children? In answer to all 
which questions, slipping off his shoe, he 
held it up, and interrogating them in his 
turn, ‘Is not this shoe,’ said he, ‘a 
very handsome one? Is it not quite 
new ? Is it not extremely well made ? 
How, then, is it, that none of you can 
tell where it pinches ?” 


EEE 


CHARACTER OF THE FAIR SEX. 
By Mr. Ledyard. 


I have always remarked, that women, 
in all countries, are civil, obliging, ten- 
der, and humane ; that they are ever 
‘inclined to be gay and cheerful, timorous 
and modest, and that they do not he$itate, 
like men, to perform a génerous action. 
Not haughty, not arrogant, not supercili- 
ous, they are full of courtesy, and fond" 
of society; more liable, in general, to 
err than man; but, in general, more vir- 
| tuous, and performing more good actions 
than he. To awoman, whether civilized 
or savage, | never addressed myself in 
the language of decency and friendship, 
without receiving a decent and friendly 
answer. 

In wandering over the barren plains of 
inhospitable Denmark, through honest 
Sweden, and frozen Lapland, rude and 
churlish Finland, unprincipled Russia, and 
the wide-spread regions of the wandering 
Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, 
the women have ever been friendly to 
me. ' 








—————————na—w—nws eee 
HAPPY MEDIUM. 


In the government of families and 
schools, the happy medium lies between 


HINTS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


If you have blue eyes, you need not 
languish. 

If black eyes, you need not leer. 

If you have good teeth, do not laugh. 

If you have bad ones, do not laugh less 
than the occasion may justify. 

If you have a bad voice, rather speak 
in a low tone. 

If you have the finest voice in the 
world, never speak in a high one. 

If you dance well, dance but seldom. 

If you dance ill, never dance at all. 

If you sing well, make no previous ex- 
cuses. 

If you sing indifferently, hesitate not a 
moment when you are asked ; for few 
people are judges of singing, but every 
one is sensible of a desire to please. 

When you have an opportunity to 
praise, do it with all your heart. 

When you are forced to blame, appear 
at least to do it with reluctance. 

Make it a rule to please all, and never 
appear insensible to any desire of plea- 
sing or obeying you, however aukwardly 
it may be executed. 

If you would preserve beauty, rise 
early. 

_1£ yoa- would preserve esteem, be 
gentle. 

If you would obtain power, be conde- 
scending. 

If you would live happy, endeavour to 
promote the happiness of others. 





e NATIONAL DRESS. 


If the thing be not absolutely impossi~ 
ble, there are some strong arguments in 
favour of establishing a national dress for 
Americans. Strange as the idea may 
seem at the first glance, it ig believed 
that a little more consideration Will give 
it importance.  S 

By a national dress—no matter what 
fashion—say like the Armenian, a sort of 
cloak and loose trowsers—millions might 
be saved every year to the country. 








the extremes of lenity and rigour, weary- 








ing watchfulness and indolent negligence. 


/ 


ADVANTAGES. me. 


It would be much cheaper—because 
not subject to the caprice of fashion ; be- 
cause it would. wear much longer, and 
need not be made of such expensive stuff 
as it now is. A cloth robe in winter— 


and a thick silken, or a thin worsted one... 


‘for summer. 
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it would be, beyond all comparison, 
more becoming. Nothing can be more 
dignified, or manly, than the prevailing 
English dress. Its only recommendation 
is its convenience for business. But an- 
other might be adopted just as convenient 
for business, and infinitely more graceful 
and proper for other occasions. Even in 
business, a tight coat is not always neces- 

our business hours are but a 
small portion of the twenty-four. 

Lastly. It would contribute more to 
give us a national character all over the 
world, at home and abroad, than all other 
circumstances together for a whole cen- 
tury. To be known as an American in 
Europe, is to be distinguished. Why, 
then, shall we disguise our national cha- 
racter in English dress? There is no 
policy in it—no economy—no propriety 
in the present dress—and there are all 
these qualities, in an eminent degree, in 
having peculiar national habiliments. 

DISADVANTAGES. 

None—none. If there be any, let 
‘them be pointed out. 

It is no argument against us, that the 
English dress is universal in Europe— 
because, first, it is not true ; and, next, 
though it were, it only proves that the 
English have too great an influence in 
Europe. When the Russians, under 
Peter, were ordered to cut their beards, 
and dress like Englishmen, it was an ac- 
knowledgment of inferiority to the Bri- 
tish, or any other nation. We are, at 
Teast, equal—and itis fair for us to mani- 
fest our equality, by daring to be inde- 
pendent of their customs.—Baltimore 
Telegraph. 

——————E ee 
Circumstances relative to Emmeti’s last moments. 
(Executed for conspiracy.) 

** One day, previous to his trial, as the 
governor was going his rounds, he enter- 
ed Emmett’s room rather abruptly ; and 
observing a remarkable expression in his 
countenance, he apologized for the in- 
i He had a fork affixed to his 
le, and appended to it, there 
a tress of hair. ‘ You see,’ said he 
i keeper, ‘ how innocently [ am oc- 
cupied This little tress has long been 
dear to me, and I am plaiting it to-wear 
in my bosom on the day of my execution.’ 
On the day of that fatal event, there was 








* found sketched by his own hand, with a 


pen and ink, upon that very table, an 


admirable likeness of himself, the head 
severed from the body which lay near it, 
surrounded by the scaffold, the axe, and 
all the frightful paraphernalia of a high 
treason execution. What a strange union 
of tenderness, enthusiasm, and fortitude, 
do not the above traits of character ex- 
hibit! His fortitude, indeed, never for- 
sook him. On the night previous to his 
death, he slept as soundly as ever ; and 
when the fatal morning dawned, he arose, 
knelt down and prayed, ordered some 
milk, which he drank, wrote two letters, 
(one to his brother in America, and the 
other to the secretary of state, enclosing 
it,) and then desired the sherifls to be 
informed that he was ready —When they 
came into his room, he said he had two 
requests to make—one, that his arms 
might be left as loose as possible, which 
was humanely and instantly acceded to. 
‘ | make the other,’ said he, ‘not under 
any idea that it can be granted, but that 
|it may be held in remembrance that I 
‘have made it—it “is, that I may be per- 
mitted to die in my uniform.—[The co- 
lour of the rebel uniform is green.]— 
This, of course, could not be allowed : 
and the request seemed to have no other 
object, than to show that he gloried in 
the cause for which he was to suffer. A 
remarkable example of his power over 





himself and others, occurred at this me-| 
lancholy moment. He was passing out} 
| attended by the sheriffs, and preceded by 


the executioner—in one of the passages 
stood the turnkey, who had been per- 
sonally assigned to bim during his impri- 
sonment ; this poor fellow loved him in 
his heart, and the tears were streaming 
from his eyes in torrents. Emmett pau- 
sed for a moment; his hands were not at 
liberty—he kissed his cheek—and the 
man, who had been for many years the 
inmate of a dungeon, habituated to scenes 
of horror, and hardened against their 
operation, fell senseless at-his feet. Be- 
fore his eyes had opened again upon this 
world, those of the youthful sufferer had 
closed on it for ever. Such is a brief 
sketch of the man who originated the 
last state trials in which Mr. Curran act- 








ed 4s an advocate.” 
 ———________) 
it has been shrewdly remarked by some one, 
that there are four orders of women : the pea- 
cocks, with whom dress is all ; ihe magpies, with 
whom chatter is all ; the furtics, with whow love 
isall; and the = birds, above them all. 


cloaks. 








ANECDOTES. 

Before the commencement of the war, 
between the U. States and Great Britain, 
two Yankees on a trading voyage crossed 
over to Montreal, and put up at a public 
house where a British recruiting officer 
was stationed. The Yankees, for conve- 
nience in that inclement season of the 
year, had hoods to their top coats resem- 
bling those worn by women on their 
Shortly after they arrived, the 
officer, who had a wishful eye on them, 
as excellent soldiers for his majesty, 
watched his opportunity, and dropped a 
guinea into the hood of one of their coats, 
as bounty money. This was unobserved 
by the Yankee, but was fortunately seen 
by his companion, who, without being 
noticed, communicated the secret to him. 
Presently after the one who had the gui- 
nea, called for their bill, and on receiy- 
ing it, put up his hand and deliberately 
took out the guinea, and with apparent 
surprize, exclaimed, ‘ | have been rob- 
bed, for I had two’ guineas in the hood of 
my coat when I came into the house, and 
now I have but ove.”” To which his 
comrade replied, ‘‘I saw that gentleman 
(pointing to the officer) just now put his 
hand into the hood of your coat.’? Upon 
which he immediately challenged him for 
the theft in the presence of all his com- 
panions. His Britannic majesty’s officer, 
finding the situation ‘in which he was 
placed, having two Yankees to deal with, 
one to charge, and the other as evidence 
to prove the fact, after a few flourishes, 
proposed a compromise, and actually paid 
him 20 guineas on the spot t@ get rid of 
so troublesome a bargain. 


A person bemoaning the uncomfortable 
prospect. of celibacy, and comparing the 
respective happiness of married and sin- 
gle states, exclaimed,.‘* What can make 
the bitter cup of a bachelor go down ?” 
A wit in company assuming the tone and 
manner of the complainant, exclaimed, 


‘6 a lass! a lass!’’ 





The brave Crillon, one of the greatest 
Captains of Henry IV. was hearing a dis- 
course upon the passions, and the preach- 
er giving a pathetic description of the 
scourging of our Saviour, the warrior 
moved even to tears, rose up, and laying 





his hand on his sword, exclaimed— . 


‘*Where wast thou, Crillon? where 
wast thou ?” 


. 
h 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO A FRIEND. 


f think of thee oft when the grey dawn is peeping, 
And wish I with thee thro’ green meadows 
might roam ; 
I think of thee oft, when the moon beams are 
sleeping 
On the woods, hills, and streams that encircle 
thy home. 


I think of thee oft, when surrounded by pleasure, 
I banisb each thought that would sadness recall ; 
But I think of thee most when I find that rare trea- 
sures 
The proof of true sympathy—dearer than all. 


I think of thee oft, when unceasing reflection, 
Drives sleep from my pillow and peace from 
my breast ; 
And thy image is mingled with each recollection, 
Of all that is kindest, and dearest, and best. 


When enliven’d by pleasure, or sadden’d by sor- 
row, 
Each hour some remembrance arises of thee ; 
And still trom the thought pleasing solace 1 bor- 
row, 
And thou—do’st thou not, sometimes think upon 
me ? 
HARRIET. 
July 12, 1819. 
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“TM ONLY SIXTEEN.” 


As late I was strolling alone to my bower, 

To catch the wild breeze as it whisper'd along ; 
And give to sweet pensiveness, eve’s sacred hour, 
Young Henry saluted my ears with his song. 
The lad was soon with me, and seiz’d my soft 

hand, 
Then tenderly press'd me to give him a kiss ; 
I blushing complied—for it seem'd a command, 
And [’m now half afraid that [ acted amiss. 
If wrong, let a smile of forgiveness be seen, 
You know, my dear Mother, “I'm only sixteen.” 


He then in sweet language related his love, 


And told all the anguish that burn'd in his }) 


breast ; 
He call’d me as fair as the Angels above, 
And swore that my smile could alone make him 
blest. 
So earnest he pleaded, so winning his look, 
So lovely the beam that illumin’d his eye ; 
That all hesitation my bosom forsook, 
And without thinking farther, I said, I'd comply. 
If wrong, let asmile of forgiveness be seen, 
You know, dearest Mother, “ I’m only sixteen.” 


Then straight to our Parson’s, we tripp’d it along, 
Who spake the best words I e’er heard in my 
life ; 
Fm sure what he said could never be wrong, 
For in a few. moments, he made me—a wife. 


Now brighten’d by joy, shall our days pass away, 

Nor sorrow, nor care, shall disturb our repose ; 

We'll laugh, and we'll love, and we’ll pleasantly 
play, 

While life's sportive current unceasingly flows. 

Now all this must be right, dearest Mother, I ween, 

For what’s right at twenty, a’nt wrong at six- 
teen. 


July, 1819. AMALGAM. 
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On seeing the full length portrait of Miss John- 
son, playing on the harp—done by Jarvis. At 
the Academy of Arts. Respectfully inscribed to 
Mr. Jarvis. 


O, breath’d it not >—By Heaven I tho’t it did! 
My sight is false, or else with gentle swell 

The bosom heav'd, and the pellucid lid 
Wink’d, as the sparkling eye-ball rose and fell! 


Hush! hush!—her lips'—they move! What 
murmur they ? 
Be still !—I catch the sound!—Ah! ’tis too 
late ! 
The soft, bewitching strain has pass’d away : 
"Twas heav’nly sweet, but inarticulate ! 


See ! see !—Her fingers !—Now they touch the 
strings ! 
Inspiring air !—I’m wrapt in reverie ! 
| That magic Picture exquisitely sings, 
| Or my strange fancy breeds strange minstrelsy ! 





| Hark !—’Tis no trance—for palpably I hear 
| Abrupt and disconnected sounds express’d ! 


my ear ; 
And all beside seems struggling in the breast ! 


Oh could that lovely Picture spring to life, 
And give a tongue to what it looks—’twould 
say— 
‘Tis dowe !—No longer the unequal strife, 
Shall yield to Europe the unequal sway ! 


‘ Tho’ high stands Reynolds Fine rolls of fame, 
Tho’ West's transplanted genius nobly sHine, 
Columbia still, with equal pride, may claim 
A TrumevuLL-J arvis—W ALDo--VANDERLYNE!” 
G. or New-JEeRseEy. 
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HELM A-LEE. 





They leave those dark waves far behind, 
Soon shall they hail their native stream, 
\W here bowers are fairest—hearts are kind, 
Where freedom basks in Nature’s beam ! 
And uow, high on the tapering mast, 
‘Lhe sailor gives his note of glee ; 
On dim-seen land his glance is cast, 
Full oft he halloos—* Helm a-lee !” 


He still implores the gale to blow, 
And now the bark majestic rides— 
Spreads to the winds her wings of snow, 
The sea is mirror’d as she glides! 
The Captain cries—“ our port is nigh, 
’*Tis home’s white smoke ye, curling, see ; 
Smile boys! nor think there’s time to sigh, 








4 The breeze is fair—‘ thus! Helm a-lee !”’ 


& 


| List !—* Genius’ —* Science’-—* Jarvis !'—-Strike 


Soon, in our harbour safely moor'd, 

We'll dream of storms and sands no more ; 
Then ev'ry wo the tar endur’d 

His heart shall give for bliss on shore ! 
He'll lightly dance—he'll gaily sing, 

Yet weep for friends by death set free ; 
The sparkling can his wife shall bring— 

Land, land’s ahead—So ! “ Helm a-lee '” 


Hark ! hark, ’tis native song ye hear, 

Our river’s waves, of gold-tipt green, 
In beauty gradual, calm appear, 

Now slow unfolds each well-known scene ! 
And who are they on yonder height ? 

Our sweethearts waving kerchiefs free ; 
Their smiles are warm, their eyes are bright— 

Furl, furl the topsails—« Helm a-lee !” 

S. or New-JErsev. 
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Let others boast the nine Aonian maids, 

Inspiring streams, end sweet resounding shades, 

None but the Fair infuse the sacred fire, 

And Love, with vocal art, informs the Lyre. 
Dedication to Waller's Poems....F unton. 


O talk not of Muses and Castaly’s Springs ; 
Those whims of the ancients we've learn'd te 
despise : 
And the Bard is a blockhead, however he sings, 
Who is not inspired by a brace of bright eyes ! 


What is it to us, that some wise Grecian blades 
Thought fitting to style those same Ladies— 
“ divine ?” 
We have not so great a regard for old maids ; 
Their waters we'd barter for bumpers of wine. 


The mount of Parnassus, and Tempe’s fair vale— 
Why they sound well enough in the jingle of 
rhyme: 
But for use—in ourland of mountain and dale, 
We have thousands more fanciful, fair, and 
sublime. 


The maids of old Greece might be fair, we allow, 
Though ‘tis no easy matter at this day to tell ; 
There was Helen, who rais’d such a deuce of a 

row, 
And another who handled her shuttle so well : 


Yet, though painted by Bards in such radiant hues, 
To believe all they say I should be something 
loath : 
Some license was even allowed to the Muse, 
And the Bards of those days did not sing under 
oath. 





On the whole, I contend—and will stoutly main- 
tain, 
By argument, reason, rhyme, inkhorn, and 
quills— 
That my own hawthorn dale is a lovelier Plain, 
That far more sublime are my own Oakland- 
Hills ; 





That my Maid is more charming to soul and to 
eye, 
Than aught that in Greece e’er was fancied or 
seen ; 
Nor Tempe, Parnassus, no Helen might vie 
With their brightness of eye, andof grove, and 
of green, 
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O, the bard that has bask’d him in Beauty’s bright The Supplement to Collins’ Ode on the Passions, On Friday evening, the 16th inst. bythe Rey, 
smile, shall soon have a place. Mr. Lyell, Mr. Elias C. Taylor, to Miss Mary Ann 


And tasted the nectar of innocent lips, 
Must be but a pitiful fellow, the while, 
If Castaly’s stream even in fancy he sips. 


Be but Immogen’s smile the light of my day, 
And her bosom my pillow of rapture by night ; 
Let the world and its vanities wag as they may, 
I ask them no odds, save—to read what I write! 
Massachusetis. JAQUES. 
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EPIGRAM. 


Two gallant youths a lovely maiden wooed, 

One held her heart, in vain his rival sued. 

The manly form on which the fond one smiled, 

Cheer’d Pearl street with his wit, gay, Wanton, 
wild. 

Th’ uapitied swain more wealth than fancy knew, 

In Stone street—iedgers, more than landscapes, 
drew ; 

Fame erring cried, that maid's fair angel form, 

Breathes but to rule with magic o'er the Storm. 

A lady skill'd in love, was heard to say, 

Her joy was moonlight wandering with a Fay ; 

Those eyes so arch, tel! me the bicoming girl, 

Knows from dull Sione the lustre of a Pearl. 

THEODORE. | 


ae 





NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, JULY 24, 1819. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received from various quarters, some 
very severe (and, in some instances, we regret to | 
add, very just) criticisms on the effusions of seve- 
tal of our Poetic Correspondents. We have, 
therefore, come to the resolution of criticising all 
theft future communications ourselves, and will , 
hereafter insert nothing, unless we have the pri- 
_ Willege of correcting, and even of new modelling, if | 
we thing proper. We know how tenacious a | 
writer is of his own ideas and modes of expres- 
sion ; but knowing, also, what is expected of an 
editor, by those who are real judges of literature, 
we shall adiere to the above resolution. 

Latham had better send his lines to the young} 
lady, in Manascript, for they do not possess suffi- 
cient merit to ipterest any other reader. 

Carolus has dressed up some very frile ideas in 
language not sufficiently correct and harmonious 
poetical department. 
tender our most 
ter very 
the one enclosed. They shall both be inserted. 

Pledeardo’s Poetry is under consideration. - 

Edwin and Theodore, are both received, and 
thall have a place in our next. 

We admire “ female 
aot admire Mary 
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Wolsioner oft. 


The Abuse, a Poem, was promised in our last ; || city. 


but its extreme length and leeabity have, on re- 
flection, induced us to recall that promise. Al- 
Soe ieee oP or ay an Aca 
ast can only be 
heolibly dpviaand ame span 


i children, alt of whom lived to be baptised — 


om may have of seeing a human being ascend 


thanks to Clari from the juvenile vices of the city, thereby im- 
é , particularly for proving at once their constitutions and morals. 


sensibility”—bat we do ing House, in Pearl-street, }sanc Hatch, to Phebe 


Rolla, and many others, are On hand, waiting 
their turn. 

Extraordinary Births—In Killingsworth, on 
the 6th ult. Mrs. Grinnel presented her husband 
with a son and two fine daughters, at the same 
birth—weight of the three, 22 Ibs. 

A woman in the neighbourhood of Narbonne, 
was safely delivered, on the 14th of April, of five 





French paper. 


Divorces —The Legislature cf Louisiana, at 
their last session, passed bills for divorcing seven 
couple, in the short space of two days. 


A dear kiss —A man was lately tried as a crimi- 
nal, in the village of Auburn, and fined five dol- 
lars for kissing a woman once. 


Madame Catalina, after charming all Europe, 
has taken up her permanent residence in Paris, 
to enjoy, at ease, the intmense wealth her great 
talent has accumulated. 


The Ait Balleon will ascend from Vauxhall 
Garden, on Tuesday next, between five and six 
o'clock in the afternoon, taking up with it, Mr. 
Guitxe, to the surprising height of twelve thousand 
feet. The Balloon being made of silk, will be 
filled with hydrogen gas. When arrived at the 
height mentiored, the Balloon will explode, and 
Mr. G. will descend in his Parachute. Thisis the 
first, and, perhaps, the only opportunity our citi- 


to such a height in the air. 


Star in the West —The publication of this paper, 
(which has been unavoidably suspended for a few 
weeks,) is at length resumed, and will appear 
weekly, on Wednesday. Mr. G. F. Busey is 
now the editor—a gentleman whose great natural 
talents, and extensive literary acquirements, ren- 
der him every wagycompetent to the task he has 
undertaken. 

e > 

Sandy Hill Scheol—We know not of a more 
pleasant and agreeable situation, (for a summer 
residence,) than the building now oceupied by 
Mr. and Mrs. Holley, at Sandy Hill, near Broad- 
way, where they have opened a Day and Board- 
ing School. The situation is elevated, delightful, 
and healthy, and the rooms spacious and airy. 
Parents would consult the health of their children 
by sending them there, for a few months at least, 
as they would breathe a pure country air, remote 











MARRIED, 
On Wednesday, the 14th inst. at Friend’s Meet- 


| 


Wood, daughter of Samuel Wood, all of this 


On Tharsday evening, the 15th inst. by the 
Rev. Thomas Lyell, Mr. John Henry Post, mer 
chant, of New-Orleans, to Miss Louisa Anne 


Fourniquet, daughter of Mr. Louis Fourniquet, 
of this city. 
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Lawrence, both of Connecticut. 

On Saturday evening, the 17th inst. by the Rev, 
Mr. Hibbard, Mr. Joshua H. Townley, to Miss 
Eliza Scudder, both of Elizabethtown, N. J. 

At Elizabethtown, on Saturday evening, the 
17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Rudd, Captain Samuel 
J. Waring, to Miss Letitia T. Todd. 

At Albany, Jeremiah Waterman, merchant, to 
Miss Ruta Ann Shaw, daughter of Isaiah Shaw. 

At Kinderhook, Mr. Julius Wilcoxson, to Miss 
Maria Goes, all of that place. 





On Saturday evening last, after a lingering ill- 
ness, Mrs. Sibble Lockwood, in the 73d year of 
her age. 

On Saturday last, Margaret Myers, aged 65 
years. 

On Monday, after a long illness, Mr. Peter Wa- 
ters. 

On Tuesday morning, of a lingering illness, 
Mrs. Elleanor Bell, relict of John Bell, aged 80. 

At Albany, Harmanus A. Wendell, sen. 

At Lowville, Lewis county, Mrs. Paulina Stick. 
ney, consort of Heman Stickney, Esq. aged 32 
years. 

At Deerfield, Mr. George G. Weaver, aged 73 
years. 

At Manlius, (N. ¥.) Major Jobn Parke, a sol- 
dier of the revolution, and formerly of Chatham, 
Con. aged 59 years. 

In Pompey, (N. ¥.) Mr. John Bostwick, aged 
6) years. 

At Newark, (N. J.) on the 15th inst. after a lin- 
gering illness, Mr. David Curry, aged 39 years, 
late of the firm of Curry, Hunt & Randolph, of 
this city. 

At Richland Township, Bucks county, (Penn.) 
Mr. Samuel Pugh, aged 35 years. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Jonathan Plummer, the 
celebrated travelling preacher, physician, and 
poet ; a favourite of the late lord Timothy Dex- 
ter. 

At Petersburgh, (Va.) Mr. Archibald Todd, a 
native of Scotland. 

Drowned, in James River, (Va.) Lieut. John 
Henderson, of the U. S. navy. 

At Nashville, (Ten.) at the residence of the 
Hon. H. L. White, Mr. Newton Scott, student at 
law, after a few days illness, 

At New-Haven, Thomas Williams, aged 26. 
He fell from the mast on to the deck of a vessel 
in the harbour, aad expired shortly after. 

At St. Albans, of the-hydrophobia, a son of 
Mr. Liman Weed, aged 12 years. He was bitten 
about three months before by a cat, and died on 
the 8th day after the symptoms appeared. 

At Westbrook, (Maine,) Mr. Abraham Gibson, 
aged 35 years. 

In Beverly, Mr. Thomas Picket, aged '70.—He 
fell from a sai) loft, and was instantly killed. 

At Fernandina, (Amelia Island,) on the 18th of 
June, Lieut. John R. Morgan, of the U. 8. corps 
of artillery. 
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